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Mr. 


The pe Opie, he said, 


Holmes replied that it was not right. 
with Mr. 


Carpenter's administration, which had been 


were satisfied 


perfectly efficient, and the spirit of civil-ser 
vice reform seemed to demand that he should 
The 
power, af 


be permitted to serve out his term. 


Democrats, upon coming into 


ter having been shut out from the oftices for 
twenty-five years, had retained the Republi 
can postmaster for two years, and the com 


parison which would) be drawn would be 


and 
criti 


unfortunate for the Republican party, 


it would be ditlicult to meet the 


cism which would surely be made in the 
fall. He sought to impress the fact that 
no dissatisfaction o1 inefficiency existed. 
He further pointed out that Mr. Thorn 
ton was in New Bedford very rarely, and 
that his only business with the office was 
the reception of an occasional letter. He 
had made no complaint, nor had he had any 


the Postmaster or his 
clerk. Mr. Wanamaker finally suggested 
that Mr. Holmes should make a written pro 


test against issuing the commission, which he 


nmunication with 


CO! 


did, and the Postmaster-General promised to 
withhold the commission until he could con 
fer with Mr. Randall. Upon his return to 
New Bedford, Mr. Tolmes 


protests by mail against the outrage, but the 


made further 


correspondence was finally closed) by this 
letter from Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
under date of May 7: ‘‘] 
ledge the receipt of your esteemed letter,and 


to acknow- 


beg 


say that on further consultation with your 
representative in Congress the Department 
, 


has issued a commission to the Postmaster of 


New Bedford, Muss.” 


The very feeling tribute of Col. Elliott F. 
Shepard to the late Allen Thorndike Rice 
suggests the fitness of his appointment as 
Minister to Russia. 
Malicious persons insinuated that the Colonel 


Mr. Rice’s successor as 


was himself a candida 
Mr. 
fact that while he had 
laudation for all the other new ministers, he 


te for this place when 
They pointed to the 
words of 


Rice was chosen. 


abundant 


said nothing about Mr. Rice. Some said 
that he refrained from praising Mr. Rice 
on strictly moral grounds. But this was 
a mistake, for it is now plain that he always 
held Mr. Rice in the highest esteem, both 
morally and intellectually. However that 


who more fit 
brother 


may be, a vacancy exists, and 


than a sorrowing 
We hope that 


will avail himself 


to succeed to it 


editor ? President Harrison 
of this opportunity to ele 
vate the tone of our diplomatic service, for 
would 


although journalism suffer by the 


Colonel’s absence from this country, the 
strengthened 


in Russia by the presence at that court of the 


cause of orthodoxy would be 


most religious Republican in the world. 


It is scarcely worth while to review for- 
mally the work of the New York Legislature 


which adjourned on Thursday. It passed 


several excellent measures, including the 
Saxton Ballot Bill, the Fassett Prison Labor 
Bill, and the Excise Bill, some of which the 
Governor may allow to become laws. In 
reperal character, the members showed them 











The Nation. 


selves to be inferior to the very low standard 
of previous years; their conduct in reference 
to the ceiling scandal and the ‘‘deal” bills 
of this city surpassing in partisan subser- 
viency anything which has been seen at Al- 
for several ‘he Republican 
members, who were in the majority in both 


bany years, 
houses, allowed themselves to be moved in 
solid mass in favor of or against any pro- 
according as they were ordered 
by their party boss, ‘‘Tom” Platt. They 
held the Rapid-Transit Bill back until they 
were ordered to push it ahead in return for 


yp sition 


promise of offices and patronage from the 
When the Governor 
failed to sanction this bargain in all its details, 
they instantly blocked the progress of the bill 


Mayor of this city. 


again, and began fresh negotiations with the 
Mayor. There was no concealment about these 
proceedings, and in this respect the late Legis 
lature was the most shameless that we have 
had since Tweed’s time. The Republicans 
took the ground openly that they were in 
Albany, not to legislate for the best interest 
of the State, but to use their power as the 
majority to levy ‘‘ blackmail” upon Demo 
cratic ofticials who had oftices to bestow. 


The ceiling scandal burst upon the Assem- 
bly when it first came together in January 
last. Jor more than five months it was with 
the members constantly. They had it investi 
gated by two committees aad by two sets of 
experts. These inquiries showed beyond the 
of a doubt that the State had been 
swindled at least $120,000 on a $270,000 con 
tract. 


were. 


shadow 


It showed also who the guilty parties 
The 
made a whitewashing report mildly censur- 


first investigating committee 


ing the more guilty, having hastily stopped 
its inquiry lest more damaging evidence 
should be forthcoming. This report was so 
obviously in the interest of the swindlers 
that even the Assembly could not rest content 
with it, and a new investigation was ordered, 
the first report having been adopted in the 
meantime. The found 
much more specific evidences of fraud, and 
have found still 
chief swindlers taken to their heels, carrying 
with their incriminating documents. 
This committee made a_ report 
which, if adopted, would have enabled the 
State to regain some of its stolen money, 
have protected it against further 
swindling, and would have brought the 
guilty persons into court. What did the 
Assembly do in this emergency? Openly and 
deliberately it took the side of the swin- 
dlers by substituting for this second report 
the first report, which had already been 
This brought the refugees 


second committee 


would more had not the 


them 


second 


would 


once adopted. 
back in full confidence of immunity, 


The 7ri}une ventures to say that ‘ibe con- 


spicuous and well-Kpown Trusts are all 
Democratic in management, and operate 


without regard to the tariff.” Then, by way 
of illustration, it adds that ‘‘the Standard 
Oil owes nothing to the tariff, northe Cotton 
Oil Trust; and the Sugar Trust secretly con 


sorted with Mr. Mills and his Dark -Lantern 
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Committee inthe preparation of their fr 
trade bill, and helped to get it votes.” 
have no doubt that Democrats are quit: 
willing as Republicans to make mor 
of Trusts, but we observe that they ar 
so successful in that line. Whenit was chs 
ed in the Senate (by Mr. Dawes, we belli 
that the Standard Oil Trust was a Democ: 
concern, Senator Payne replied that every 


ey 


of its directors was a Republican in polit 
and that its ownership was Republican by 
overwhelming majority; and nobody vi 
tured afterwards to deny or question 
truth of what he said. The Cotton-Oil Tru 
is now controlled by the Standard Oil Tru 
—so the letin tells 
The Sugar Trust certainly did all that 
could for Harrison and Morton in Brook], 
and its influence was not inconsiderable. \V 


3Zoston Commercial B 


presume, however, that it ‘* consorted ” wit 
all committees at Washington that had a 
thing to do with the tariff. Itis the usu 
course, we believe, of all persons, firms, cor 
porations, and Trusis that enjoy protecti 
under the tariff, to “* consort” with those w 
tariff bills in their charge, 
squeamishness on the subject of politics. — ] 


have Witho 

we owned any certificates in the Sugar Trust 
we should sell them the very moment we lear 
ed that the Trust showed any bashfulne 

about going to Washington and consortir 

with any party or committee that happen 
to be uppermost. The 77i/ 
position to throw overboard the protectiv 
duties that the 
tective duties are, in 


ine Shows a dis 


Trusts feed on, ‘when pr 


fact, used as a means of 


restricting production and denying the ber 
fits of protection to consumers.” The ti 
of debate here opened is a wide one. Every 


dor Sl 


that it 


s Category. 


Trust will be able to show 
fall within the Z7ri/ine 

The recent decision by the Inter-State Con 
merce Commission as to the rights of negr 
passengers on railroad trains is heartily en 
dorsed by Southern 
The decision was rendered in the 
colored preacher bought a first-class 
ticket from Augusta to Atlanta, but was 
compelled to ride in a “Jim Crow” car 
half of which is devoted to smokers. The 


leading newspapers 


case of 4 


who 


Commission held that the railroad com 
pany may separate passengers according 
to color, but that it must make the cars 


provided for white and colored passengers 
equal in comfort, accommodations, and 
equipment for persons paying the same fare. 
” says the Macon Jelegraph, ** the 
Commission could have decided this case 

no other way. 
should be 


They are required to pay the same fare us 


‘* Of course, 


Clean, comfortable cars 


set apart for negro passengers 
passengers In the best coaches,and no discrimi 
should be them in 


the matters of accommodations and the pri 


nation made against 
servation of order in their separate cars 

The Jelegraph says that the Central Road 
sets apart a first-class coach, as good as any 
on the train, for the exclusive use of colored 
passengers, and no white person is allowed 
to ride in that car, as no negro is permitted 
in the This 
plan, it thinks, meets the full requirement 


first-class coach for whites 


iets it th 


of justice ta all, and it const 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PLEDGE 
ntmer every grade and denart 
i ? t party service hould be 
and discriminating test.and fidelity 
y ti only sure tenure of office 
I f the public service should 
f f} Harrison’s Let 
fyi ‘ 
1} PLEDGI HEA H EEN KEP 
t A} D nted Postr as 
I return for his efforts in 
‘ } fund during 
weel of the Presidential 
to be edo ir ecuring Harri 
n Has been a clothing-dealer 
lif took no important part in 

1] last year nd neve held pub 
till selected for the Cabinct. Is 

Christ f unusual activity 
ntendent of the Bethar Sun 

. 1) lelp] 

I. Appointed First Assistant 
ter General in return for his ser 
Vic n of the Republican 
1Camy] Committee. Mr. Clark 

7 ed r af thie / ra Stat 

\ h warn yY supype rted Har 
. i entry to office he has 

hed hit f by the nprecedent 

\ ! } ha I ed 
postmasters and appointed Re 
n the a, 9 
James N Appointed Assistant 
vV-General for the Post-oflice De 
ry ] sery s; was former 
\ t Postma General, and 
! n by President Arthur and 
r-G; nes because he had 
lesb) t by f ) es ’ 
VW then beir I ) 
nd va l ble te ] CC 
n 
( | Appointed i t 
New York as recognition of 

! n Boys mn whom he has 
ena ie ler has been professior il 
iT all Lis fe and it the time i 

tment id no knowledge what 
t postal | ness, or any fitness 
r tor 7 cs of thre oltice In 

him tf President displaced 
W » had held the oftice for 
rs, Who had, though a Republi 
ret 1 for four years by Presi 

Ve | nd who d been \ 

1 Postmaster as the citv or the 
had ever had; and thus put the 

Il al ties, or ya condition 
d been taken by President 

! ppointed Mr. James in 

BT 2 Appointed Superin 





t Omaha as a reward for 
lit hay hel P : ~ See 
il eld L Simial 


ter-General Gresh 


ITS 








jOVING, J. T. 


(ARUTHI 


IFFORD 








am, and was dismissed by him in 1883 for 
nsubordination, for m false reports 
to the Department, and for beir ibsent 
m his post of duty 265 days 11) ¢ I Ve ir 
eading Republican newspaper of Ne 
braska,the Omaha J ivs of him: ‘Van 
dervoort is an inveterate bi irt and liar 
. The nickname of ‘ Vanderbum’ is 
not a slander It is a matter of com 


mon notoricty that Vanderv 


ciliates, when he 


ward - bummers, roustabouts, and row 
dies of the lowest decree It notorious 
that he often detailed railway mail clerks 


from the service to assist in packing 


fighting at ] 





ward caucuses and 


primaries, and 
lar 


and bummers who were transported 


substituted fo 
Vo) 
clerks 


mail irresponsible vagabonds 





mail cars in charge of the m 


It is notorious 


even taking the oath. 


Vandervoort was hired and paid by the 
Union Pacific Railroad for conducting the 


at Lineoln, with their 


rds of decov 


oil-rooms 


legislative 
‘unken orgies and vile meth 


ing members into corruption by d 


bribery.” 


ioht 
rth 


wri 


These facts about him were 


published at the time of his appointment, 
on April 93d last. but he is still retained in 
the service 


Removed fr 


in the Railw i\ Mail Service and, when 
he applied to the Superintendent for the 
cause, Was told taken 





at 


in consequence of no fault or 


part, 


or for reasons affecting in any way your 
character or standing as a citizen. The 
reasons for your retirement were of 2 po 


WinturamM. Ay 


rs 


master at Norwich, Conn., a place having 
been made for him by the removal of a 
faithful official fourteen months before the 
latter’s term had expired; under President 





} ter had been allowed. to serve it his 
term and two months besides, being re 
tuined in office one vear and four months 
fter Cleveland came in; but the Demo 
crath ster whom Cleveland ap 
pointed, and who has conducted the office 
on civil-service reform principles, has been 
removed by Harrison fourt ths be 
fore the end of his 





discharged 


piovee except 


i 


CHART! II Ap] inted Post 


ont 


master at New Bedford, Mass., in spite of 
the protests of the leading Republica: 
newsp per of the city and of iT lin y Re 





publican politicians, who declared that 
the Democratic incumbent was an ef 
fic faithful official, who con 
a e on. civil - service re 
f and should 1 illow 
ei his term. The s Re 
publican authorities called attention to 
the fact that President Cleveland had al 
lowed the preceding incumbent to retain 
his office two year after the Democratic 
Administration had come in, and urged 
that the Harrison Administration maintain 


Ry 


HALSTEAD, MURAT. 








the same prin iple All protests wer 
vain; the Democrat was removed wit! 
cause two years before his term ha 
pired, anda Republican put in his q 
Roberts, Eviis H. Appointed Ass 
United States Treasure t New Yor 
as areward for his services in supy 
Harrison In the | } 
is the editor. 
TANNER, JAMES. Appointed Commiss 
of Pensions because of his campaigt 
° 
vices in rallying the soldier vote; has 


a professional soldier | 


Veurs; has no fitness f 


office, and is an avowet 


) 11 
Porter, Rosenr | Appointed Supe 
tendent of the Census as a reward for 


services in supporting Harrison in the New 

York Press, of which he was the edit 
unfit for 

Englishman by birth, and was formerly 

free Ife chanzed | 

principles soon after changed his cou 

try, and 


advocate of prot ection: 


Is a most man the place; is 





trade. 
he 


lent and dishon 


advocate of 


became a vi 





letters misrepresenting and ma 





jugelhl 


( ountry . 


Ih ike 


to 


and was caught during the 


Hfarrison ¢: 





misleading quotation from the report of 


Parliamentary Commission. Ifis genet 





reputation as an unsafe statistician is 
bad that he has felt obliged, since his ay 
pointment, to publish a card saying that 
will make a fair and honest census 
His appointment is yet to be confirmed | 
the Senate. 
Baan, Parrick. Appointed ster 
t 


Chili as a recognition of 


votes of the Irish tion led by Pati 
Ford; the appointment is said to ha 
been granted as a special favor to Ford 
] wn Was at th til barely a eltiz 
the United States, having been In t 
country only a few years 


ip, WHITELAW. | 
d for supporting Ilarr 
¥ rk 7 


editor. 


France as a rewar 
the New 


son in 


he was the 


Appointed Minister t 
reward for i 


Germany as a his services i 


Cincinn: 


supporting Harrison in the 
Com? ld tte of which he isthe edit 
or, 

Hicks, Joun. Appointed Minister to Por 
as a recognition of his services in adve 


ine the election of Harrison in the 
Northirestern, a Wisconsin 
which he is the editor; if he 
qualification for the place, it 
mention. 


NEw, JoHn C 


supporting Harrison in the Indianapol 
a 7 of whieh he was the editor; ex 
cept for his partisan services he we 
never have been thought of for the place. 
Jarrett, Jowx. Appointed Consul at Bit 
mingham asa reward for organizing labor 
ing men to vote in favor of prot ection: hb 

















ince 
hin con 
it 5 per cent 


id should only 


of what was done 





the last part of 
has been neces 
mers that Secre- 
mmendation by 


former Trea 


X] t ul tO 
\ rey voal liy + } t . 13} . 
SUT practice and sending to customs ouicers 
t ext of the dec mn of the courts. 


WANTON REMOVALS OF DIPLOMATI( 


AGENTS, 
WILL son dy tell us why either our 
diplomatic (or even our consular) officers 
should all be removed, or (which is the same 
thing) be constrained to resign, every four 
year Why should Mr. Morton, for ex 
imple have been « mpelled to resign to 
Cleveland his oftice of Minister at Paris, or 


Mr. McLane to resign to Harrison? Why can 


we not have a diplomatic career as well as a 

mili ary eareeys A law of Congress, 

not enacted till 1866, forbids a President to 

remove a naval or army officer excepting in 
t ‘ + 


pursuance of a sentence by a court-martial, 


and neither our liberties nor our welfare lave 


thereby been endangered. Why cannot a 
law of Congress, of half-a-dozen lines, empow 


er the President to transfer a diplomatic 
agent from one post to another, modifying 
l rade and rank, without sending his name 
to the Senate as a new appointment Can 
invbody tell u 

When Lincoln came in, the country was 
in a peculiar conditi ind a general re 
moval of Buchana appointments may 
have b eR necessary But the civil war is past. 
Why compel the displacement of Mr. Phelps 
at Lon n r whv constrain hereafter the 
resignation of Mr. Robert Lincoln if he shall 
prove cor ten And if secretaries are 
eflicient and progressive, why displace them, 
nstea f making them fit for promotion ? 
Of « e, Cleveland made, in the general 
rush for removals four years ago, a few bad 
selections for foreign missions. Ile should 
have removed those bad ones when their un 
fitness became apparent, but he did not, and 


those Harrison should displace. But should 


Harrison compel good and bad alike to resign? 
Apart from personal unfitness, we chal 
| e everybody to give an adequate reason 
for changing any of our diplomatic or con 
sular officers as Cleveland did and as Harri 
son is doit There were no critical foreign 
quest ISS85, and there are none now in 


ISS?) V, Or eve CX¢ ise, such changes 
It is undiplomatie for the President to an 

ince to foreign governments a change in 
party power at Washingto: Van Buren, as 
ser turv of State was C demned, and re 
fused confirmation by the Senate as Minister 
to England, for formally authorizing Louis 
McLane to iy as much to the British 
Minister of Fore \ifairs. If it were not 
permissible in that form, it should not be in 


} farn 
any other torn 


( hana Ss 


Try) +} ¢ ainlan ‘3 — a. } 
SUMP tha om ca . } ad 


miav be 








The N 


more complaisant, in a 
bers of one political party at home than to 


ation. 





social way, to mem 
members of another. Diplomatic agents are 
not sent abroad to serve individuals in a so 
cial way, but to serve the State Department. 
They are not employed to dine their country 
men or be their commercial or social agents, 
No diplomatic European agent in Washing 
ton thus conducts himself towards his coun 
if he does, his colleagues treat 
When 


he performs his work well at the State De 


trymen, or 


him as an outsider and an interloper. 


partment, he has done what he was commis 


sioned to do, No European government se 


lects a diplomatic agent for Washington 
merely because he is rich, and will take a 


big house, and will give promiscuous din 
The day forthat sort of business has 
A Secretary’of State is not to 
be influenced in diplomacy by those out 
in Washington foreign 
minister’s dinners and do society talking. 


ners. 
gone by. 
siders who eat a 
The same sort of qualities win nowadays in 
practising at foreign courts as in practising 
before acourt of justice. Oftentimes, and 
venerally, the most silent and unattractive 
men in society and at dinner-tables are they 
The 


client and master of a diplomatic agent are 


who best manage diplomatic questions, 


not his individual countrymen, but the Min 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Popular speakers, 
ready writers of letters to their countrymen, 
and social celebrities, are sometimes the very 
of Why, then, 
when we have trained a good diplomatic 


worst diplomatic agents. 
or 
consular agent, do we not keep him in the 
business? 

The Zridune’s London Squire, writing a 
letter to New York containing hints to th 
new Republican Consul-General at London 
about the of a 


coat,” has much to say about diplomatic and 


proper use ‘* swallow-tail 


consular agents, and, among other things, 
these: 

‘* The functions of the Consul are primarily 
commercial; those of the Diplomatist are pri- 
marily diplomatic, and Talleyrand is responsi 


bie for the maxim that the most important 
work in diplomacy is often, if not always, 


social. Society is of no consequence to the 


Consul as Consul; to the Minister it is of great 
consequence, and he in return is of some con- 
sequence to society.” 

What are the secondary functions of Ameri 
The 
probably will say the American 
Why, 
and to what Government end ? Since Talley- 
ill has The dis 
ecision of what diplomatic ques 
at London 
twenty vears between England and our coun 


can diplomatic and consular agents ? 
‘Squire’ 
Minister should be a social ‘‘ swell.” 
rand's day ¢ been changed 
cussion or d 
tion pending during the last 
try could have been aided, ina way favor 

by the 
Minister outside of the 
When American 
Ireland Irish 
the dining-room or ball-room estimation of our 


social consideration of 
British Foreign 
citizens 


uble to us, 
our 
Ottice? were im 


prisoned in as suspects, Was 


Minister of any appreciable service to our in 
carcerated fellow-citizens? If the fishery ques- 
tion had been left at 


have } 


London (as it should 
een), to be managed by Mr. Phelps, 
after his powerful notes written to the Earls 
of Rosebery and Iddesleigh, would a welcome 
at levees and drawing-rooms, state balls and 


state concerts have much aided our Minis- 
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‘oreign © 


ter so to present our ‘“¢ ase” at the | 


The “Squir 


tice to constrain assent? 


as 
pricks the bubble when he says 


“To go into the origin of things would carr 
us too far. Let be « with them 
they are; and as they are, it is to be said tl 
the American, if such there be, who has sox 
ambitions in England, has takena step towa: 
gratifying them when he has got a diplomati 
appointment, It is diplomacy which 
the first door, which gave him the chance 
chance by which many and many worthy you 
men who sued for a secretaryship and got 
and thought thev had got everything with it 
have never profited. But that their fault 
or their misfortune; not the fault of circun 
stances or of their position.” 


The 


Squire 


us ontent 


opened 


Is 


when men like. the 


describing success 


that 


are 


truth is, 
think 


ful diplomatists, they are only describing 


tiiey 


smart Americans who swim well in London 
because floated, in the beginning, by a dip] 

matic appointment compelling their recogni 
Men like Mr. Adams or Mr. Phelps 
would be great American diplomatic agents 


tion. 


if the Squire’s London society knew them 
not; and for that very reason they should 


not be removed or compelled to resign. 


THE WICKED 


PROFESSORS. 


TueEY are at it again—those wicked pro 
fessors who teach political economy in our 
colleges and universities, So we learn from 
the Detroit 77riiune of May 


nounces the damning fact under 


14, which an 
the follow 
ing head lines 

WHAT MEANS THIS? 


FREE TRADE IS TAUGHT AT MICHIGAN UNI- 
VERSITY, 

AND THIS DESPITE THE FACT THAT THE MA 
JORITY WHO ARE TAXED FOR IT ARI 
PROTECTIONISTS. 

PROF. H. C. ADAMS OPPOSES THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM, 

HE STRENUOUSLY ADVOCATES THE CLEVI 
LAND-MILLS DOCTRINES ON THE 
TARIFF QUESTION. 


During the campaign last year we adverted 
to the fact that the Chicago platform had 
defenders in our colleges, and that th 
itself 


carcass, must soon lose its character 


ho 
to such a 
the 
representative of the higher intellectual life 
of the nation. 
ly verified, a few days before the close of 


Republican party, in tying 
as 


What we said was striking 


the campaign, when Prof. Bowen of Harvard 
was invited to write a letter for a Republican 
meeting at Cambridge, and replied, in hot in 
dignation, that he intended to vote for Cleve 
Prof. 
he had not changed his views on the subject 


land and Thurman. Bowen said that 
of protection, but that the present tariff was 
tyranny and not protection. ‘‘It is crushing 
he said. 
nearly all the necessaries of life, and thereby 


our native industri ‘It is taxing 
driving our native workmen into numerous 
and riotous attempts to raise the rate of wages 
It 


in 


upon which they can no longer subsist. 
the 
his necessary condiments, his daily food, in 
and this 
G. 


taxes artisan and common laborer 


his clothing, tools, and materials; 
taxation be 
Blaine’s bidding, by the whole Republican 


must kept up, at James 
party, in order to add a further surplus of 


about, $100,000,000 a year to the many tons 















the holder 
{ this 
industrial occu 


neither the laborer nor 
Phe pr 
dinan analysis of 
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vested capital 
is four 
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wners of reales 


r pecu 
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het in of th 
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“di by protective ¢ 
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Protec enetits those who, granted 
poly ¢ home market by the tariff, 
ecured against competition home by 
ts, or secure themselves against mpetl 
y ineans of trad nobinations 
lass of the American people le outside 
iSses 
} Ty 
i Sultable measure of tariul retorm 
nacted, including the admission of 


free of 


» purchas 


materials inufacture 
Prof. Adams holds that the 
power of 


; ’ y fro 
INcomes irom 








th United ld take her 

r pl iC¢ itlons of thie 
is a gre nation These 

I s, the maintains 
re‘ repudi voters” last fall, 
» be taught at the 

\ r, at all events 
\ d be made of th 
by a m rity of 

! ks in harmony 
t be in the hands of 




















students 
\\ ¢ have to deal with a ti 
in his Harvard Cent 
hen the belief seems to be Spre iding that 
not only can, but be settled by 
vy of hands rather ya count f 
is The idea that nething sh 1 be 
t that is not approved by n rity 
people, presupposes that the majority 
Ss Wise as the professors in universities 
reas, if this were the case, there would be 
need of universities. E1 dy being 
tert to decide juestions, the 
institutions of gy might be shut 
lu great sav fot expens effected 
reover, we must remind our Detroit 
temporary that there are no text-books 
existence which teach the contrary of 
iat Prof. Adams teaches. There are some 
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be too much to expect even of him 


that he hould be prepared to exhibit 


ene h 
year works of such importance and perfection 


of workman hip as those which hung on these 


valls last spring. His contributions are limit 
ed to drawi in silver-point in the Balcony 

studic f the nude, of heads, and of draperies 
for his pictures, and one nearly life-size figure 


} 


rain blue and gold, very highly finished 


1 extremely decorative in effect; both, quali- 
tie ne has learned to expect of this master. 


Mr. Strudwick be deemed the one success 


may 


ful fol r of Burne-Jones (or rather of his 
method of painting, for his choice of subjects is 
ery different, and he always does work on a 
mall ile and with even greater finish), He 
is unfortunately lacking in spontaneity, and 


ceive all the appreciation 
‘* The 


a marvel of 


Ramparts of God's 


House,’ No. 13, is delicate execu 


tion. It sents souls arriving in heaven. 


repre 


They have the form of beautiful human beings; 
the Reeording Angel sits, book in hand, ques- 
oning as they pass; other angels, with wings 


of great size and prismatic shimmer, holding 
‘ent oftices, are distributed about the ram- 
in hand, stands at 


parts. One angel, sword 


t gate to receive the last arrival, who is 
climbing the steep stairs across which clouds are 
floatin Some of the angels are playing musi 


‘ others are holding wreaths. In 


cal instrument 


the background we see the happy nus sitting 


in God's house, which is covered with red 
tiles, with a belfry above in which two large 
incident in 
the 


the only man in the 


The principal 


bells are pealing 
the foreground is the reception of ‘one 


sinn 


er Who repenteth ” 


picture. His nude figure is admirably drawn 


he stands with downcast head in a despondent 
attitude, while beautiful angels are encourag 


The 


tone of flesh is always pale and matt in Strud 


ing him to advance with great rejoicing 


wick’s heads; yet he gets an amount of drawing 


and modelling in each which is quite marvel 


lous, considering their size. The draperies in 
countless folds recall Mantegna in their crisp 
ness and perfection of execution, They are 
al painted over gold, which adds to their 


richness of eolor, The flowers and all acces 
¢ 


sories are always so right in key of color that 


there is never any rude transition from ideal to 
real, 
In Mr 


Spencer Stanhope’s ‘‘ In Memoriam, ” 


SS, there is pathetic sentiment and a charm- 
The girl, 
red, blue and 
hand, looks 
that the 


in drawing and modelling. 


ing fresco-like quality of color, who 
clad in 
her 


regretted 


sits at a cemetery gate 
ga dead bird in 
It is to be 





full of sorrow. 


wanting 


head 1S SO 


The background, an autumnal aspect of the 
old city walls by the Jews’ Burial-ground, Flo 
renes, picturesque 1 well rendered: as the 
walls ar v being destroyed by removal, the 
picture has thea Iditional interest of a record. 

W. B. Richmond’s ‘*Death of Ulysses” is very 
upressive li composition, and in the solemn 
chord color he bas struck so suitable to the 
ubject; but by reason of the subject—the fu- 


tility of human life, the inevitable decrepitude 
which falls on the strongest—it 


The 
olumns, partly gold, partly 


is not likely to 


a popular work, architectural ar 


ement of the « 
beneath a 


ne, leading up to the couch semi 





ch which 


one sees re- 


flections of t ett sun in the sky, is well 
imagined \s the darkness within, contrasted 
with the hght without, the two aged figures of 


Ulysses and Penelope look abandoned, and fill 


one with compassion, so that the picture tells 
its story, only it isa very sad one. The por- 


trait of Mrs, Bu 


74, is very fine 


same artist, No. 


The color is fulland dignified, 
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the 


charming woman's portrait to his more 


and we prefer simple treatment of this 


elabo 


rate attempt, No, 207, ‘¢ Portrait of the Coun 
tess Grosvenor.” The evident effort to keep 
everything light has spoiled the general effect, 
und the work looks pale and washy, although a 


careful observer will note with what care 
indow 


landscape through the circular w sur- 


well the 
With all 


keepsake 


rounding the head is painted, and how 
lraperies are arranged and finished, 
this, the picture recalls the obsolete 


style « 


Mr 


f portrait. 


Jobn Sargent’s ‘* Elen Terry as Lady 


Macbeth * will certainly furnish more conver 
sation than any other picture this season, 
Long before the New Gallery opened, lovers of 


art had flocked to his studio to gaze upon it, and 
try to form some opinion concerning its merits, 
It had been shown at the Dramatic Club, also, 
so that many had the advantage of being pre 
Phe 
very striking because 


pared for its remarkable qualities. work 
of Mr 


of its sincerity in the first place, and then be- 


Sargent Is aiway 


cause he possesses the audacity of trying new 


effects, His figures have always a living qua 
lity about them which distinguishes them from 
among the conventional portraits that make 
In this instance Mr. 
Sargent has had a splendid opportunity both 
in subje Lady Macbeth stands 


before us in a magnificent biue-green dress, 


exhibition walls so dull, 


‘t and costume. 


covered with beetles’ wings, closely fitting the 
from below the 


lined with 


but falling in folds 


Her | 


green sweep the 


figure, 
hanging sleeves 


nor 
ne 5 


her thick red hair, in 


waist, 
ground; 
two heavy plaits bound with gold, hangs on 
side of 
head, with upraised arm, the crown; her eyes, 
which are fixed on it, seem to gloat triumphant- 
ly on it,as with satisfied ambition tempered with 


either her. She is holding above her 


horror at the remembrance of the 


a gleam of 
The figure, thus clad in strong peacock 
gold of the 


5 
f 


erime 
blue and green, sparkling with the 
beetles’ wings, stands against a background 


blue. The 


es enamel in 


color sug 
Ihe 
background, however, does not keep its plac 

but 
alls the vulgarity of Reckitt’s advertisement 


The face 


bright dark scheme of 


gests a Lim its vividness, 


obtrudes itself with a pertinacity which re 


, too, is painted with all the make-up 
as for the footlig and Miss Terry is 

very skilful artist on her own face. The 
i With red, half-opened lips, frown 


rhis, nota 
color 
’ 


is ghastly. 


ing brows, and pale glassy eyes, beneath which 
violently the 
ners, On the stage, 
the effect and light alter everything; but 

the artist should have faithfully 
rendered in cruel studio daylight this aspect of 


black dabs mark too SntAE con 
the face looks like a mask. 
one 
regrets that 
Miss Terry’s fine, expressive face. ‘The paint 


ing of the dress is very admirable in touch, and 


has a surprising effect of facility: it is rather 
in effort of the school to which Sargent be 
ongs to appear to do their work without 
etfort 


Another important contributor is Alma-Ta 


dema, whose delightful little picture of two 
girls reading a papyrus, ‘‘A Favorite Author,” 
No. 8, 


marble 


contains the usual careful painting of 


and draperies in harmonious colors, 


with a view from an open window of trees and 


a sunlit palace and blue sky. The figures, on a 
small scale, 
attitudes, 


dema is most successful in, 


are admirably drawn in natural 
This is the kind of picture Mr. Ta- 
the three 
tho- 


striking as likenesses, 


although 
portraits he exhibits are also very fine 
studied 
Alma-Tadema sends two pictures 


roughly and 
Mrs. 


very ren 


also 


irkable in execution, almost worthy 





of some old Dutch master in dexterous render 
f life. ‘*A Summer 


ing of and still 
Sabbath,” No. 10, represents a girl asleep over 


textures 








drowsiness of the 


her Bible ; the 


pressed in every detail, In ‘Soon Ri 










No. 98, we see a little girl with her 
towards us holding up her hand, havu 
dress laced by a maid kneeling beside 
while her 


erandmother, in walking 








at the door, is waiting 





be, open and full of cos 





tun 


re 





to Mrs. Tade1 


power of rendering stuffs and embroidery 


ground, and gives great scope 








woodwork, too, is perfectly painted. Anot} 





woman artist, whose work is very att 


tive because of its force and gift of la 
on color, is Mrs, Swynnerton, There 
healthy feeling, as of country air, in he 


that one is arrested by it; and althoug!] 


does not seem to possess the faculty 


ing beauty in the heads she paints, her sit 
ty wins us, and we do not feel much inclined t 
insist on tbe want of proportion in the sizes « 


the figures in the ** Story of a Princess,” or 


the manner in which the full-length portra 
Miss L. Wilkinson seems to grow out of t 
large blue-bells and grass around her, with 


any suggestion of feet 
Besides a number of studies a 
the 


line and firm 


id portraits 
silver-point in 
for purity of 
Alphonse Leg 


Balcony, very remarkat 
drawing, Profes 
two 


rros sends 


lor hn 
or put 


a 
= 


refined in « rather gray ai 
in interest. Mr, J. M. Swan’s pictures ar 
attracting a great deal of attention this year 


at all the exhibitions, and to this one he | 


sent ‘‘ Polar Bears Swimming 


‘We were 


the first that 


Into that silent sea 
The movement of swimming is perfectly « 
pressed, The bears, in I ire inva 





ing a cold, iceberg-surrounde 


nicture 


H is White, and yet itis forcible and fu 


of color. Mr. Arthur Lemon, in No. 07,‘ A 
Mid-Day Bath,” sends an impressionist pictur 
of great merit—a small child with no eclothir 


save a very much torn straw hat, in 


light, riding one horse into the sea and di 
ging in another, The horses are nearly up t 


the knees in water, and are 


under the 


laturally restive 
circumstances, The whole pictur 
is full of sunlight, and the drawing throug] 


We only reg 


alism 


and movement are masterly. 


an unnecessary degree of re in the lit 
boy, whose body is wanting in beauty of for 


Mr. La The 


sends an immense canvas on which is the p 


ingue, another impressionis 


trait of a lady in full evening dress sitting by 
the S 
astonishingly real effect, but isnot agreeable as 
a work of art. 
Roman painter of great distinction, | 


ral interesting landse 





fire—painted by lamplig} has ar 


Signor Giovanni Costa, 





apes, and a figure he ca 
Virginia de Monti, a girl carrying on her head 
Lhere 


larity in the color of earth and of the flesh to 


a basket of weeds. is too much simi 
make it a pleasing work. 

The exhibition is very rich in excellent land 
North’s 
“Winter Passing Away” is one of the truest 





scapes of the English school, J. W. 


and most poetic renderings of the first 
and leat 
On Mendip 


just bursting int« 


of spring over the still brown earth 
less trees. Mr. Alfred Parsi 
field of daffodils 


bloom in the foreground, and beyond a gray 


nss° 





has a 


road with cottages the distance is steeped ir 

lue with Mr 
Boughton’s ‘* May Isle of 
Wight” is a green dip between the cliffs: one soli 


haze daffodil sky at 


Ove, 
Morning in the 
tary straggling tree to the right, and, beyond 
gray-blue sea and sky meeting in the horizon, 
Mr. Parsons’s ** A 


full of charm; he seems to have given up his 


is also 


Backwater,” No. 143, 


rather impressionist manner of painting trees, 
and to have found an infinitely better method 
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thrown undue discredit on Smollett’s ‘ Travels,’ 
so Uhat they are rarely read nowadays, except 
They de- 
read- 


by the student of literary history. 
fate; 
third time here inthe place 
Smollett 


spent eighteen months with a hope of curing a 


serve, however, a different and on 
ing them for the 


Which produced them, where poor 


pulmonary affection and of gaining a few more 
years of life, one cannot but remark the amount 
the of 


tion, and feel that some parts are as good as 


of information and accuracy observa- 


his novels, 

Smollett had been in France once before, in 
1748, just after he had finished ‘ Roderick Ran- 
It was the year of the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and of the publication of Montes- 
He travelled with 
friend and biographer, Dr. Moore, the 
of ‘ Zeluco,’ in Mark 
Akenside, who in some way offended him, and 


quieu’s ‘Esprit des Lois.’ 
his 
author and met Paris 
whom he satirized as the Doctor in ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ in which novel, too, he utilized most of 
his travelling adventures, 

In 


for the Peace of Paris, just signed, which gave 


1763 Smollett started again for France— 


Canada to Great Britain, allowed the English 
onee more to travel on the Continent-—accom 
panied by his wife and two young ladies who had 
been put under her care, He was broken down in 
health, and worn out by his struggles as a poli- 
in editing the Briton, which 
His 
advocacy of Lord Bute had made him quarrel 
with his old friend Wilkes, and he felt that he 
had 
thrown over by Bute, when he seemed to be of 


tical journalist 
had brought him more blows than pence, 


been treated with ingratitude in being 
no inore use, although he saw his patron forced 


He 


moreover, disconsolate because he had lost his 


to resign a few months afterwards. was, 


daughter and only child. As he himself says, 
he ‘“‘was traduced by malice, persecuted by 
faction, abandoned by false patrons, and over- 
cala- 


whelmed by the sense of a domestic 


mity which it was not in the power of for 
All this, added to irritable 


irrita- 


tune to repair.” 


nerves—' systema nervosum maxime 


bile,” as he expresses it in his diagnosis of 


his case—made the first part of his journey 
but He 


disputing with innkeepers and postillions ; was 


anything pleasant. was constantly 


annoyed by bad lodgings, high prices, and ex 


tortions, want of respect—or what seemed to 


him so—at the inns, and the lack of English 
He could not, or 


would not, eat at noon, which was then the 


comforts and conveniences. 
usual French dinner hour, especially at post 
stations and country inns, though he admitted 
that the meals were good and cheap; but must 
have his breakfast of tea and toast, and there 

When 
he did dine at an inn, his English habits, added 


fore ate a cold lunch in the carriage. 


to his ill health, would not suffer him to eat at 
the ordinary, and compelled him to pay high 
charges for meals served in his own room. 

the 
man, or indulged in a useless and unprofitable 
fit of 


where he wished to take the advice of the great 


Sometimes he quarrelled with wrong 


anger ; as, for example, at Montpellier, 
physician of the place, but, having heard things 
‘against his character and personal deport- 
ment, did not wish to converse with him per- 
paper.” He 
wrote out a statement of his case in the medi 


sonally, and consulted him = on 
cal Latin which English doctors then prided 
themselves on using, and felt so annoyed and 
insulted at the reply being in French, that he 
could not resist the temptation of paying an 
additional fee in order to tell his colleague 
this time in French 


that he had not read or 


While 
the peevish disposition in which Smollett was 
at that time, certainly affected his views of 


could not read his original diagnosis. 











The 


things, his account of what he saw is by no 
as Sterne said—‘' nothing but the ac- 
is it 
words of his last 


Nation. 


meals 


count of his miserable feelings”; nor at 
>in the 
biographer, Mr. David Hannay, 
ble with 


which 


all ‘‘ dreary reading, 
It is impossi- 
to sympathize the petty mishaps 


travellers experience, so soon for- 
gotten nowadays, but which must have been 
so serious a hundred years ago that it seems 
strange that somany English—especially with 
the grand tour, but 


Smollett makes you laugh with him as well as 


large families—made 
laugh at him, and sometimes he laughs at him- 
If he is se- 
vere on the French for customs which he does 


self and at his own little miseries, 


not like and for their bad government, we 
that he wrote at a time when 
no Protestant traveller, dying in France, could 
legal and 
with their own hands to bury him 
themselves in some concealed place--as hap 


must remember 


receive 
obliged 


burial, his friends were 


pened to an acquaintance of Young at Mont- 
pellier—and his whole property was confiscated 
But 


Smollett gives fully as much space to showing 


to the Crown by the droit Maubaine. 


that the French are in many points superior to 
the English. He is, it is true, sometimes coarse, 
for he never quite got rid of a certain coarse 
ness of nature; and coarseness of language was 
not stigmatized as vulgar by our ancestors of 
Good society still tells anec 
dotes of the same kind as then, but the lan 
guage 


apparent, 


the lest century. 


is veiled, and the coarseness is not so 


After some months’ stay at Nice, Smollett 


took a journey to Florence and Rome. As far 


as Genoa he went by sea in a felucca: 


** Indeed,” he says, ‘‘ there is no other way of 
going, unless you take a mule and clamber 
along the mountains at the rate of two miles an 
hour, and at the risk of breaking your neck 
every minute. The Apennine Mountains, which 
are no other than a continuation of the Mari- 
time Alps, form an almost continued precipice 
from Villefranche to Lerici, which is about 
forty-five miles ou the other side of Genoa; 
and as they are generally washed by the sea, 
there ts no beach or shore; consequently the 
road is carried along the face of the rocks, ex- 
cept at certain small intervals which are occu 
pied by towns and villages. But as there is a 
road tor mules and foot-passengers, it might 
certainly be enlarged and improved so as to 
render it practicable by chaises and other 
wheel-carriages, and a toll might be exacted 
which in a little time would defray the expense; 
for certainly no person who travels to Italy from 
England, Holland, France, or Spain would make 
a troublesome circuit to pass the Alps by the 
way of Savoy and Piedmont, if he could have 
the convenience of going post by the way of 
Aix, Antibes, and Nice along the side of the 
Mediterranean and through the Riviera of 
Genoa, which from the sea affords the most 
agreeable and amazing prospect { ever beheld. 

; The truth is, the nobility of Genoa 
(who are all merchants), from a low, seltish, 
and absurd policy, take all methods to keep 
their subjects of the Riviera in poverty and 
dependence. With this view they carefully 
avoid all steps towards rendering that country 
accessible by land, and at the same time dis 
courage their trade by sea lest it should inter- 
fere with the commerce of their capital, in 
which they themselves are personally con- 
cerned.” 


It wasa proof of Smollett’s clear head and 
practical common-sense that he wasable to see 
the value of the Cornice Road before the birth 
of Napoleon, who began it. A hundred years, 
too, before the enforced visit of Lord Brough- 
am, he 


“lay at Cannes, a neat village, charmingly 
situated on the beach of the Mediterranean, 
exactly opposite to the Isles Marguerites, where 
state prisoners are confined. As there are 
some good houses in this place, 1 would rather 
live here for the sake of the mild climate than 
either at Antibes or Nice. Here you are not 
cooped up within walls, nor crowded with 
soldiers and people, but are already in the 
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country, enjoy a fine air, and are well supplied 
with all sorts of fish,” 

A feluecca was an open boat rowed by ten or 
twelve stout men, 
carriage, and with an awning near the stern to 


large enough to take in a 


protect the passengers from rain and sun. One 
person could lie comfortably on a mattress Ix 

tween the seats. The price of passage between 
Nice and Genoa for asingle passenger was then 
a louis d’or; but for 4 louis it 
hire a whole felueca, and make it 


was possible to 
a condition 
to be put on shore every evening. ‘By paying 
a little more you may hire it at so much per 
day, and in that case go on shore as often and 
stay as long as you please, This is the method 
I should take were I to make the voyage again; 
for I am persuaded I should tind 
as cheap and much more agreeable than any 


it very near 


other.” 

At that time the ports of the Riviera were 
so crowded with boats, manned, equipped, and 
ready to start for a distant place at a moment's 
notice, that it was apparently as easy then to 
hire a felucca for a long journey as a cab now- 
These boats 

there 
really little danger from storms and weather; 


adays for an afternoon’s drive. 


] 


hugged the coast so closely that was 


the great danger was from the Barbary pirates, 
as Smollett had already said in his ‘ History of 
England.’ 


‘** All the Powers that border on the Medi 
terranean, except France and Tuscany, are at 
perpetual war with the Moors of Barbary, and 
for that reason obliged to employ foreign ships 
for the transportation of their merchandise. 
This employment naturally devolves to those 
nations whose vessels are in no danger from 
the depredations of the Barbarians, namely, 
the subjects of the maritime Powers who, for 


this puny advantage, not only tolerate the pi- 
ratical States of Barbary, but even supply 


them with arms and ammunition, solicit their 
passes, and purchase their forbearance with 


annual presents, which are, in effect, equiva 
lent to a tribute.” 
Smollett took a gondola—smaller than a 


felucca—rowed by four men, for which he paid 
more than for a felucca; with the idea that it 
would be quicker. He landed at Monaco, and, 
as one of the party was ill and the weather 
was bad, passed the night at San Remo, and 


‘‘was conducted to the Poste, which our gon 
doliere assured us was the best auberge in the 
whole Riviera of Genoa. We ascended by a 
dark, narrow, steep stair into a kind of public 
room with along table and benches, so dirty 
and miserable that it would disgrace the worst 
hedge ale-house in England. We 
were obliged to sit in the common room among 
watermen and muleteers. At length the land- 
lord arrived, and gave us to understand that 
he could accommodate us with chambers. In 
that where I lay there was just room for two 
beds, without curtains or bedstead, an old 
rotten table, covered with dried figs, and a 
couple of crazy chairs. The walls had been onee 
whitewashed, but were now hung with cob- 
webs, and speckled with dirt of all sorts, and 
I believe the brick floor had not been swept for 
half a century. We supped in an cuter room 
suitable in all respects to the chamber, and 
fared villanously. The provision was very il!- 
dressed, and served up in the most slovenly 
manner. You must not expect cleanliness or 
conveniency of any kind in thiscountry. For 
this accommodation IT paid as much as if I had 
been elegantly entertained in the best auberge 
of France or Italy.” 

On returning, stress of weather obliged him 
to stop again at San Remo, when he says: ‘*' At 
length we arrived at our old lodgings at San 
Remo, which we found whitewashed and in 
great order. 
slept well, and had no reason to complain of 
imposition in paying the bill.” The next day 
the wind was so high that Smollett was obliged 
to stay twenty-four hours longer, which was, 
on the whole, fortunate, as he became inte- 
rested in San Remo, then a small republic sub- 
ject to Genoa; and his friend ‘luckily found two 


We supped pretty comfortably; 








irlier pieces are Persian 





have seen one rtuw Pile ny 
vian arms, showing that there must 





in export of them to Sou 


Starting out from San Remo, the v 





till unfavorable, though it had abat 
were rowed along the coast, without 
is far as Noli, thus seeing in « iy 
t best scene! f the Riviera. Tl 
f Oneglia enjoyed then the same re 

now; Albenga, wl is now sul 1 
iarket gardens is then noted for 
great quantities of hemp. Finale w 
brated for tl nost agreeab ipples 
had ever tasted, ca 1 ** pom ul 

i long passage n the dangers 

Noli, chietly known nowadays I 
turesque beauty and as the ha t 
plants wl h grow 1 yhet! it 
At Noli itself, ‘‘ the a yy vas s 
make us regret even tl inn W I 
San Remo After a very odd k 1 of 
which I cannot pretend to descri we 
to our repose But sleep was driver 
bugs, against which there is an outbur 





ileed, we saw many 
them feeding among the rocks: yet 
not procure half-a-pint of m 
we had en the weight of 
people here have no idea of 
When you ask them for it they sta 











with a look of foolish surprise whict 
ingly provoking. It is amazing tl 
loes not teach the pr nts to feed 
dren with goats’ milk, so 1 h mor 
ing and agreeable than the wretched s 





g 
on which they live. 


which he speaks In ¢ husiastict 
re justified even to the present da 
tinues 

[t is not without is that Ce 
ed La Su; t. The city itself is ve 
and the nobles are very proud. 8S 


m may be proud of their wea 


reneral their fortunes are very sma 





lhey live with great parsimony in t 
lies, and wear nothing but black in 
that their expenses are but small. If 
nobleman gives an entertainment on 


ter, he is said to live upon the fragme! 


rest of the year. I was told that 


treated his friends, and left th 


Int 
iale 
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ment to the care of his son, who orde 
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P me er sion keep up with t stent nclu 
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i rs 1‘ sions Yet there is 1 & g abundant 


evidence both that the ‘* general reader ”™ still 
! + secure in the original conviction that pre 
idiced preference is canonical usage, and that 
ny positions of high authority are still beld 
wher vho have not so much as heard 

ether there be any ascertained grounds of 


lid opinion, either in the results of special 


lents or in th phenomena open t » historical 
estigation. How far such teachers deserve 
rebuke depends upon the attitude they assume, 
1. Jo tin needed to offer no apology for 
t yop even when | had iscovered 
fact, but @ gratuitous attempt at poetry 
uld have entitled him to no immunity. So 
it iltiplying exactions of subdivided lin 
Listh an eminent phono tis pardoned for 
knowing the history of such locutions as 

rm the subject of this letter; but he must be 
lisparaged for venturing to pronounce on them 
thout instructing himself from original 
irces and preceding inquiries, and positively 
ensured for the lazy impertinence of false doc 
trine confidently urged upon a trustful audi- 


en In spite of the pretensions of some 
tees and some programmes, it would be 
easy to illustrate, with full specifications, the 
ist category; but perhaps it is more useful to 
rect some of the blunders than to enumerate 

ull the blunderers, even if that were practicable, 





» references cited below, Lam indebted 


to the only man who could bave furnished 
them—Dr, Fitzedward Hall 
1.) The usage typified by try and 
for “try to "occurs at least as early as 
26 (Tinda ‘* Peter began and expounde ”), 
persisting tothis day inthe best writers. Dr 
Hall eites Udall 142: ** trys ind shewe 
\non, tr. Erasm., Apophtl 4S fall in 
hande and chide Bishop T. King 4 
Bishop RK, Mountagu (1621); Mrs, F. Sheridan 
ns see and get”); Miss E, Carter (1771 
mind and answer “and, in this century, 


Coleridge, Bishop Thirlwall, Rev. R. I. Wil 
foree, Arthur Clough, and a dozen more 


xl writers to whom I have references,” 





ilso Phil. So Keng Dict, s. v. and, tenth use, 
Of the almost universal lloguial use there 
n be no question 
since usage Makes ir, thi 1 i i 
iflicient answer to e persons who de 
ince “try and a vulcarism ; but I 
‘ itisfied that its we really goes a great deal 
rther back than t I can produce positive 
len f exact equivalents from Homer 
Od. v , Cicero (De Or. 
i, xl ] fa um), Vergil En. ii 4 
ire et videre), These remote equivalent 
m to establish the d-priori naturalness of the 


ution, and to imply the very early appropri 


mn of it by a language as natural as English, 
well as its wider use even in the classical 

ies beyond the instances that chance has 

nin my way And the psychologic basis 

s plain as valid; so long as two acts are 
equally contingent, one of them being impor 
tant or significant only asa preliminary to the 
her, mere order of expression is adequate to 
est order of occurrence or even purpose 

1 result, cause and effect Hence, ** i. will 

y and see” is valid, because both acts are 
mntingent as being future; and *t Every day I 


ad 


little’ 


‘ts are contingent as being generic 


y and both 
But, 
with past tenses, and cannot take the place of 

iy, the 
1 or did 
preliminary is either 
it 


sole surviving actuality 


re a is valid, because 


the past being the domain of fact only 


iin event, once contingent, eithe dik 


t occur the 


and 


now 
is all-im- 


of the 


o longer important as such, 


or 


rtant as the 


Since this was written, I have obser 
uning of * English Hume 
and please,’’—C, H 





| 
| 


undertakir Hence, in the past, I must ordi 
narily say either “I did it,” or ‘I tried to do 
it,” the former celebrating a success, the latter 
apologizing for a failure or claiming an inten 
tion, ‘I tried and did it” has the special etl 


i 


of elevating a mere preliminary to the dignity of 





an independent act, and of substituting for a 
logical relation the simple chronological s 

quence Which is only another way of ing 
that the theoretic relation is ignored in the in 


he actual phenomena. This for 


implies the happy sequel to an original distrust 
f the means offered or our own power to take 
idvantage of them: the unhappy issue would 





requil [ tried and failed” for the comp 
i unt 

».) Asto the posse © form of som / 
else and the like, most of our manuals omit spe 
cific mention, Whether from oversight or from 
relianee on the general rule for complexes; bu 
the ¢ or two that speak of it pronounce ex 
plicitly for somebody else’s, according to the 


principle that treats complexes (including app 


requiring the 








is sing posses 
sive sign immediately before the thing possess 
ed. Tw authorities 
assure th SO hod s 
else, excep lal peculiar 
itv: one of f somebo 

else’s on Maetzner and Oliphant, who credit it 
to Dickens (1s4 and himself hazards the guess 
that somebodis else is the revision of a shrewd 


Harvard theme-corrector. In view of the 
r such utterances as sig 


actual facts, I consid 





nificant and monitory 

Dr. Hall's references show someh s else to 
be the type of the earlier form, going back to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
cites Lord Berners (1525), Sir T. Key (1547), Sit 
lr. Hoby (1561), for ‘* no man’s else”; John Hey 
wood (1561), Earl of Orrery (1654), Congreve 
1694), Sterne (17>), Mrs. F. Sheridan (1761 


‘any man’s else,” ‘no one’s else 


“any 
| 


body's els In these combinations, O. E 
genitis e e//es is treated as an adverb equivalent 
to “besides”; but, in natural development, 
being integrated with the word immediately 
atYected omel “dy . It becomes an a jective 
atid, beginning with Bentham (1817), the com 


plex has conformed to the general rule of pos 
ses sive formation as the prevailing colloquial 
idiom, a st the only collocation found in our 
}terature, Archdeacon Hare (1833) says: ‘*Peo 
ple more frequently say no j else’s than no 
/ day Re 

Noting tl binations, and without ex 
aumining the snosticated that the 


passages, I pro 


earlier form (somebody’s else) would not 


found as a modifier, but only as a part of the 
Ist " 


predicate—not as in ‘‘somebody’s else book, 


but only as in ‘ 
and Dr, Hall 


the form has been concurrent with the progress 
of the sy far as I 
know, It is in- 


evidence atYorded 


‘the book is somebody S else 


assures Me Tt 


hat the progress of 


} 


ntactical relation—a point, so 


not taken account of hitherto, 


teresting to add the indirect 


by such transitional uses as W. Browne's (1647 


‘* for anybody's sake else.’ 
CASKIE HARRISON, 
OKLYN LATIN S May 18. 1889. 


, ; 
Notes. 

HENRY Hoxit & Co, will shortly publish a no- 
vel by Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler of which the 
scene is laid in her old haunts among the Berk- 
shire Hills, 

Chas. Scribner's Sons announce a probable 
new edition of the ‘ Diary and Letters of Gou- 


verneur Morris,’ which has already reached a 


| 
| 
| 
| 








second edition in London An Englis liti 

of the ir ‘Chopin, and Other Musical Essay 

by Henry T, Finck, will also be brought out 
Swinburne’s third series of ‘ Poems and Bal 








*jis announced by Worthington ¢ 
Will also publish directly a new n ¢ 
Main’s ‘Treasury of English Sonnet and a 
p rtfolio of Presidential porti iits from Was} 


ington to Harrison, consisting India pr 
of steel engravings. 

Dr. Dollinger celebrates the opening of hi 
tenth decade by issuing the fruit of his lor 
study of the history of medieval heresy i 
volume of * Contributions’ therei Beitria 
zur Ketzergeschichte des Mittela , 
which art 1 deals wi the hel s ( 
Middle Ages, and Part 2 ists unprinted 
documents bearing on the history t Wii 
denses and Albigenses (Nordlingen: C. H 
Beck; New York: F. W. Christe! 

An excellent little comMy ilation is the List 
Cases Selected from tl I 


ports for the U 


se 





Printed by the Repu Pir Associatior 
prepared by the niah Smith, latel 
one of the Justices of the Suprenie | urt ¢ 
that State Mhis is no digest, bi tion 


the two or three | 1ding Cases on ich of ti 
principal topics of the law, or rat ipon suc} 
of them as are illustrated in the New Ham, 


shire Reports. The author has a few pages of 
introduction explaining his purpose and the 
best method of using the book, It will be 


strange if this admirable idea 1s not followed 


in other States. 


fui the work must be 


But in order to be really hely 
done e! 


seWhere, as 10 1s in 


this instance, by a learned and careful lawyer 


We sincerely hope that this example may be 
followed. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s volumes follow eacl 


other with the ease of thistle-blows, and 


have the same lightness and identity one witl 
the other. One does not expect much when the 
title of a book is a pun, and ‘ Lost Leaders 
Longmans, Green & Co.) does not disappoint 
the expectation. These short papers on fist 


ing, schoolboys, erican humor, and 


Am 
nondeseript ts 
have the complexion of that summer 
thenis 


ive 


subjee which, taken tos 


cle to which journalists relax 


called ** silly 


} 


season,” | 
Daily 


vanized though they be, they cannot last much 


from the colurmns of the 


ver, Indeed, the soonel Lang’s fan 
tastic notion of the * Puritanism” ef Aime 
rican humor disappears, the better. Lhe 


his * Letters 
in Literature’ is from the same publishers, and 
It 
preceding 
to 


second volume, lately received, otf 
superficially more 

and 
Gerard 


edition. 
the 
Plotinus 


second is 


is a 
deals with 


Nerval 


useful than 


dae 


names from 


The matter is, however, very slight, and the 
manner is ‘‘uppish” to a fault. Mr. Lang’s 
reputation is deservedly excellent for many 
of his versatile works books is 





a different thing from trifling in new 
‘The Brotherhood of 


Rees (Lockwood & Coombes 


Letters,’ by 


lume to the characteristic pu 
firm, devoted to the lovers 
lote. ‘The 
groups of authors principally, 


book deals with tl meetings of 


and is made up 


} 


le, but 


of well-worn material easily accessi! the 


We 


however, that one new tale—that 


stories are pleasantly retold. may 
of the dis- 
closure of the persenality of Charles Egt 
Craddock at Boston—is grossly erroneous. 


A little volume, ‘ Times an 





i Days,’ subtit] 


‘* Essays in Romance and History ” (Longmans 
and made up of paragraphs, chiefly moral, and 
brief characterizations of fanciful persons in 


tended to illustrate the complex dealings of 











TRe BS aticen. 
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ties. It contains little of interest additional to 
that written three days before to the Emin 
asha Relief Committee. At the close, how- 





ver, there is a sentence which may possibly 


shed some lijcht on his future plans, Referring 


he nature of 
re of the 


’ a lake far to 


to the native reports in respect to t 
the country the 
Albert Nyanza and Beatrice Gu 


the south discovered by him in = 1S76 


bet ween south sh 


, he says 
that the verifying them ‘‘ must be left until we 


If it 


Zanzibar, his course 


homewards.” was his 
to 


through 


take our journey 
intention to march 
would lie directly this region, which, 
the 


of principal interest being as to whether 


he says, promises ‘curious revelations,” 
on 
this latter lake belongs to the Nile or to the 
Congo. This is followed by an interesting de- 
scription of Samoa, by Dr. Geo, A. Turner, for 
twelve years a medical missionary at Apia, and 
Capt. of 
Tuscarora’s Mission in the Century. Re 


ferring to the extreme politeness of the Sa- 


mentioned by Erben in his account 


the 


moans, of whom he expresses a very favorable 
opinion, both as to character and mental abili- 
ty, he says it is shown particularly in their lan- 
guage, 


persons of rank, and in many cases the par 


** Special words are used in addressing 


ticular grade of a man’s rank is indicated by 
the of a 
from that 

His 


feelings, his actions, and his possessions have 


word used Every member 


chief’s body has a name different 


applied in the case of a common man 


different names, and in innumerable instances 
the common name of a thing is changed for 
another when that thing is spoken of in his 
But 


selves always use the common 


presence, chiefs in speaking of them- 


The 


language itself, which exhibits many otber in- 


language, 


teresting peculiarities, isa very smooth one, and 
‘Italian of the Pacific.’” 
nt history of the 
bias the 


he as 


has been called the 
He sketches brietly the recs 
showing a decided 


The 


‘would 


islands, against 


Germans Samoans themselves, 


serts, with delight a British or 


while they 


hail 


an American would 


protectorate, 


view with very d'Terent feelings the estab 
lishment of German rule in their midst.” 
He advocates the appointment of an inter 
national Jand commission for the purpose of 
settling disputed titles, ‘“‘the most fruitful 


of 


bet wee n 


the 
the 


source constantly recurring troubles 


Samoans and f Powers.” 


reign 


This need arises from the fact that, during a 
war in 1868-73, ‘‘a mania for selling land set 
in. The natives were anxious to get superior 


arms and ammunition for the war, and when 
they found that all they had to do in order to 


get what they wanted was to say they had 
a piece of land to sell, give its name and 
its approximate dimensions, and sign their 


name, they flocked in hundreds to the buyers, 
In innumerable instances large tracts of land 
sold by persons who had no right to dis- 


t 
pose of them, 
ywiven 


were 


and in many cases the 


price 
2 


Was at least as low as one shilling and 


Xpence per acre.” There were 


plece of 


“instances 
three 


times on the same day toditferent buyers. There 


wherea land was sold two or 


vas no public notificatioa of the lands bought, 


and no attempts to prevent overlapping,” 


The claimsof the Portuguese to Nyassaland 
ive well stated by J. Batalha-Reis, who shows 
Lake Nyassa as 
4, had visited it by the middle of the 
century, and had had commercia! and political 
the 


conclusively that they knew of 


early as It 


relations with 


natives of the region sur- 
rounding it from that time tothis. Dr. Living 
stone, it may be remembered, is always credited 
by English writers with the seovery of Lake 
Nyassa, See, for instanee, Prof. Drunimond’s 
urticle on the Zamibesi, in the ninth edition of 








The 


the 
between the English and Portuguese in respect 


Wation . 


The dispute 





‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 


to this region will be greatly affected by the 


5 
discovery, reported in the London Times of 
April 29, of a river in the delta of the Zambesi, 
navigable for vessels of 400 or 500 tons burden, 
This will afford direct access from the sea to 
the the 
Scotch missionary and trading companies. Now 


territory occupied by English and 
all goods destined for them have to pass through 
Quillimane, and thence by several tranship- 
», to the Zam- 
As Lord Salisbury insists 


ments, including a land portag 
besi and the Shire 


that the former river shall bea free and open 
nternational highway, the opening of the 
River Chinde to trade will probably prove of 


very great importance, 


sof illiteracy in Mas 
sachusetts contained in the recently published 


—The elaborate statistic 
volume of the reports on the census of 1585, as 
compared with those of the previous census, 
interesting and suggestive facts 


give some 


The whole number of illiterates of ten years 


old and over is 122,263 (or 45,550 males and 76,- 
718 females), 
cent., while the increase of the population during 
the ten years was 20.45 per cent. 
ters of these were Irish and French Canadians, 


an increase of 17,750, or 16.98 per 


Three quar 


in the proportion of nearly 55 and 20 per cent. 
respectively. It is noteworthy that the whole 


number of Irish illiterates in ISS) was 67,169 


against 67,164 in 1875; 1 
of 
changed, the number of illiterate 
£306, the women of course 
increased 4,571, with a total of 48,012. 


Very full details are given as to the occupation 


ut the proportions 


men and women have very significantly 
men having 
decreased while 


have 


of the illiterate, from which we learn that a 
very large proportion, over 76 per cent., of the 
Chelsea is the 
the commonwealth, 


women are in domestie service. 


most intelligent city in 





having only 509 illiterates out of a total popu 
lation of 20,026, though it is followed closely 
by Brockton, Malden, and by Lynn, which has 
only 4.02 per cent. of its population of 87,950 
the 20.65 of Fall 


This of course simply shows that the 


illiterate against per cent. 
River. 
manufacture of shoes demands more intelligent 
labor than that of cotton goods. Three small 
towns in Worcester County contain the largest 
illiterates ; in West 


more than one in every four being of this class, 


proportion of Boylston 
It isa slightly encouraging fact that while there 
is an increase of the preventable illiteracy 
that is, of those under 20 years of age—there is 
a corresponding decrease of the incorrigibly 
illiterate, 


—It was known long ago that effigy mounds 
were found only in Wisconsin and the nearest 
vicinity, and that they were on that account 
probably erected by Dakota Indians, who in- 
habited that tract. 


the same emblematic 


Recently two mounds of 
class were discovered in 
North Carolina in places where smal! tribes of 
Dakotan atlinity, the Tutelos and their allies, 
had lived in historical times, and thus the Da- 
kota origin of all these mounds seems atfirmed. 
there the 
mounds of other States, and these marks, just 


But are other characteristics in 
as important as the effigy shape, have enabled 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas of the Bureau of Ethnolo- 
all the burial mounds of the 
tion of the United States into eight 


ry to classify 
northern sec 
districts. Some of these districts may have in- 
distinet limits on one side or the other, or need 
more discoveries for a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the class of objects found in them; 


nevertheless, this new classification start- 
Ing point for a more scientific handling of the 


mound question, 


Is a 


and in doubtful points will 
Prof 


serve as a working hypothesis Thomas 
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declares that the sepulchral tumuli surpass ail 
other works of the mound-building Indians in 
importance, as the relics found in them give 


us more indications as to the beliefs, habits and 
art, homes and daily life, the ethnical charac 
ter of their authors, than any other mounds 
Their internal structure is also of more impor 
tance to us than their outward shape. 

—In his article, ‘‘ Burial Mounds of th: 
Northern Sections of the United States,” in the 
Fifth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
1884 (Washington, 1SSs), he thus defines his dis- 
tricts: (1.) The Wisconsin district, or 
the The 
Upper Mississippi district, extending through 
Northern and Central Illinois, parts of 
and Missouri; the mounds show simple conical 


TSS 


area of 


IHinois or 





emblematic mounds, 


Iowa 


tumuli for burial purposes, and include stone 
or wooden vaults or layers, copper axes, pipes, 
ete. (3.) The Ohio district, including parts of 
Ohio and West Virginia, and containing “al 
tar mounds,” great circles and squares of the 
(4.) The New York district, 
the relies of which were studied by Squier and 
ascribed by him tothe Five Nations, (5.) The Ap 
palachian district within the Alleghany ridge, 
conspicuous by reason of its numerous stone 


enclosures, etc, 


pipes, and the presence of mica-plates with the 
skeletons. (6.) The Middle Mississippi area, or 
Tennessee district, extending over both sides of 
by the 
large size of its mounds, and preéminently the 


the Mississippi River; distinguished 


‘pottery region.” (7.) The Lower Mississippi 
district, differing but little from the previous 
section by its relics, except in the presence of 
small circular house-sites, slightly basin-shaped, 
which were burial places at the same time. 
8.) The Gulf district east of the Mississippi 
tiver, similar to the above in its remains, but 
differing again from that of the Florida pe- 
ninsula, 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of this 
working hypothesis, there is no doubt that it 
is largely substantiated by the linguistie di- 
visions and in some degree also by the racial 
families existing within the area of the Eastern 
States. This is a point Prof. 
Thomas is silent, but it is apparent to those 
who have studied the details of the linguistic 
Not only does district 1 belong exclu- 


about which 


areas. 
sively to the Dakota and 4 to the Iroquois 
tribes, but 3 covers the territory once held by 
the Shawanos or Shawnees, 2 that of the Al- 
gonkins just west of these, Sauks, Potawa- 
tomis, Illinois, ete., 5 that of the Cherokees, 
the congeners of the Iroquois, while the area 
of 8 was occupied almost in its whole extent by 
populations of the Muskokee family. The areas 
of 6 and 7 were occupied by different nations of 
sinall extent, and hence the characteristics of 
not 
easily defined; it will be best to regard them 
provisionally as territorial areas only, until 
more material is in hand to judge from. 


these two areas are contradictory and 


—It isa matter for gratification to practical 
in America that instrument- 
makers are able to hold their own in our coun 
try against a rather strong competition in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Messrs, Fauth & 
Co. of Washington are in the foremost rank, 
and are now at work upon a twenty-inch tele- 
scope for the University of Denver, which will 


astronomers 


be set up next autumn in the mountains near 
that place, at an elevation of five or six thou 
sand feet above sea level. The 
portions of the telescope embrace many novel 
devices for facilitating its manipulation and 
working, among them Mr. Saegmuller’s new 


mechanical 


attachment for pointing the telescope accurate- 
ly at any celestial object too faint to be seen 


with the naked eye. This operation has gene 
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‘h axis 
isually a slow process with large instrument 


requiring the service f an assist 
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separate headings.” Finally, the variou 





I and from these terrible feasts Dionysus 


were celebrated triennially at Chios and Tene- | and described as having been used by the Ro | 1 
mans, This old blunder of the classical dic | spellings of each word are grouped under its 








btained the appellation of eater of raw flesh tionaries has been pointed it in Dr. John | principal form: obsolete words are d u 
0) vic 3 were introduced into Italy, | Evaus’s ‘ Ancient Bronze Implements Great | ed by an asterisk, and those rarely used, eit 
Lh ‘ ISO the Senate | Brita n,’ page 56 It is said that Nep/ n language, are marke 
the decree ‘De Baechanalibus,’ which | the same as jade, jadeite, and saussurit t 

} t Orpl mysteries from. Italy.” | the last two are carefully diseri ited by | Careful examination has satisfied us tl 

We have here a perfect tissue of errors, The | mineralogists from jade, whic ily I rd- | these promises of the editor have been fait 
) f the assertion that human | ed by them as synonymous with nepbri | fully performed, and tl his attempts } 

i ntly offered to Baccl it | We will end 1 pointing out ar ! g | been successfully irried out If we felt i 

( 1 Te Porphyry’s treatise * Upon | blunder (apparently copied from Webster's | clined to make at riticism upon his met \ 

i mal | ! which | Dictionary) that can be found r the head | it would be that sometimes he carries | . 
























































ted Kusebiu But in this he | of Castor, which is 1 to be f A¢nus | divisions neanings too far He detir 
es th itl hraen were for Castus, tl ld name rt ( t } | Tract as 
ho would draw the infer- | A ludicrou ere t} tot | 1 A protract r extending 
‘ t eir fi isht to be iten like that — ry which r i] ¢ 1 ( : 5 i ; . ? 
f an fYered in sa t In regard te Flower and Leaf "— | ae : : 
’ f hu n rifice n Greece . } ; , Pa 1 
( ; Hlistory of G) ¢ el ip. Wi = side ; t t\ 1 
had been tion of primi- | nh 1 j shyan: ¢ 
: | | 
} | ’ ’ , } ‘ + 
{ nl t had gradually be- | It is not precisely a castor Lear wi | Continuity or extension of anythh 
| 
t ery where, except in one or two | suit such a picture I ’ v tl Jname | Wethink it would have been simpler to ha 
ul W \ pok f with hor- | of Palma ¢ i 3 | n fused with the | stated that the expr } tra f time 
| + 4 » . ! * 
: . : Mn Ese too reality Ol | VOr> d fferent ru 1y ( («ts ‘, that had | formerly u edasal ise i 1 Benth } 
| f er] | i it] 
f ¢ | | 
I er iM 3 | not id SUuspl- | been correctly x 1inedi jn t ’ rey Us VO | ’ } x ‘Wh in tr if tin y 
/ 7 > | ’ 
\ Sena ult chanalt- | Jum is observable a chan } ) at \ 
( . not TSU . ¢ at the a | \ r fad ae os , ‘ _ 
! | was aimed at the rhe att t to wad n to date tro- | language has in tre f time underg 
t i f Baechu horrible enough 1 ay tion of 1 5 } at +} weun i] 1 nl anges? p 10] 
: | | — 
! weccompanied by cannibalism, | pears to have been very wel irried Boy-| ©O sionally we have noticed that a wor 
\ ur archeological comments | eofft is det | r ( < ! marked By 9 which should ra I 
; ich | a 
mor 1 tions rhe cut emploved } Volt , but ¢ { , } t is been called ’ For xampl ; 
, ; | | . 
ustrate t word (fap ? does not corre- | referred t under that t i nder | cy} intl that which « tains al , t 
| a i 
1 with tl lefinition ven, as it does not | wnit: but? ich ent fii ft t 1 thir et Jing “i But w rer t 
} ‘ I . Ins i a { 
, 2% t » «leeorat ‘ ' . £ "Th vater.”? | f mor w . } t k f Mert \ 
rep iad iti pou r rain-water | found. Of eou ye ea | ‘ She Epipsychidion 
jy y uj é ‘ 1 } ° ] . 
er flindco Mythology itis declared that Am- | tion in this respect, w ha langvu nt 4 ra , mcwat 
t fabled celestial tree bearing ambro | lly growine n Sa 4) A : n | Vast ) ‘ , 1 
| e nit wit 
. — , P ee : ; ‘ | i li N nvis 
iru i an dilustrative quotation from | bution for future litions, we wo { suggest | i en 
Lalla Rookh ” is gi But this de- | Bowdlerize, “to expurgate a text,” and Bar- | oy — cca soi ’ ; 
S i ‘ ati i ' _ 
t ‘ not explain t allusion, in Mrs | cide (whicl to be for it t edi- | } , 
; Te | al,” 1s also marked int same Way | 
’ slay t \ . } . ! + ) 
‘ | to | t of Webster and in t | il D I ve have seen it used in this ser t 
ii . : 1 - 1 naw ¢ = l ? ‘ : 
; ) pa ks 1 a I , ni ; ¥ i i few Daves b Grote PListory I 
- | | Crreece ch. Xv ubstantive ccusat 
‘ per ) nary tis d dl as | + Tete eT : "ore, 
| il I t i i t t¢ i ‘ 
etl i hink 1 | substantive agent ibstant , in 
t d rosia t} by ee t 1 t I ; 
~& i ; cause se : : ss , } Oul r lex graphers call this use of tl rid 
of mimortality that results from the Ws oe | ¥ f P } { . } ; 
I \l 1 Ww i t n wre The sam s true of stl 
+} | ' ] ¢ 
tik ) 1 a ( 1 fhe t i i { I 
‘ . desire,” defined by Halliwell a ut absurd, 
I | oO ryes y t hat all yr | Y) 
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\ ‘ not, | ‘ I {to1 nf 1 cer- mendation of the 1 ‘ la rate : 
| ; |} De Quincey, in his essay on ** Richard Bentley 
ta 10 ri { l \N i i Ve ve said. 1 yv-6 1) t ¢ y tray t | a 
' : | Some people ha a tetch for unma } 
t vl ‘ ) } luge we work isi raly ntained \\ har und | ‘ 
posters 
{ P 
lv ar u i t ected with | jt ta eeed ' rE ) ) lwe thir ¢ 
: t : : ‘ It has seemed to us that it would have | 
\ i i f would reat ut and ‘ ( not } I 
well if the meanin of certain wore } 
' { isicadll tated \ furt ryt uw “ i make 
} been illustrated by examples their recent 
l et f ™m vill 1 i! 1 th } | ’ 
om } us For insta under Malin er might 
} le \\ t if a7 + ++ \ y | . : 
te ira I } 1 ive been quoted from I ‘ Ca i! 
t | The ety re clait 1th } ised 1 
: | To fet f WW nded and nel ' 
| “the latest and best of the etymol Lie | 
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ees Cee he the v. that the editor seer 
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. : | neer when he 
ai. tions rines of French | of words, speedy reference to these is greatly | g credit when he 1 
} 1 of net? } : itoend } ee 1i¢t It uld not ha l 
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mishty Well resented and approved,” Pepys read ** Toura if 


ibs. (Lat. lamella]; Battered the lamms of | sida ul { ‘ 
the vorget,”’ Sidney’s ‘ Areadia,’ B. iti; Barn, should be 
verb, ‘*to store ‘* Useless barns the harvest read ixu uid ou i 
f his wits,” Shakspere, *‘ Rape of Lucrece, for ** Peire rea 
‘ and Dyisinteress, verb *Doto disiu 1d I t il \ . 
teress him of these obligations,” Bacon, * Hist. that \ 


V 


he original meaning of the word Pelf, which The w niece’ \ 
eems to be worth quoting: ** Another of our vith the ex 
ar makers spake as ill-faringly in this ragment rely of t . WW as , 
verse, Written to the dispraise of a rich man | ‘The i y Wa < 
nd couetous, Thou hast a miser’s minde (thou | during t : 
ist a prince’s peli A lewde terme to be | rily it et a | ' 
ken of a prince’s treasure, Which in no re | phy, l 
pect nor for any cause is to be called pelfe, ha " \ < 
though it were neuer so meane, for velfe is K nig | 5 
roperly the scrappes or shreds of taylors and | able as it is, is less 
kinners, which are accoinpted of so vile a good \ - : 
price as they be commonly cast out of d s,or | light 
erwise bestowed upon base purposes The | w 
erses that are made the subject of this anim far as Ww 
idversion can be found in a n from st ‘ t 
the Greek Anthology, xi, 24, b e Turbe vett 3 
ie, whose ‘ Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs, and | and t , t , 


/ by is **said to be derived by reduy ation \ . : t t f ends as an ad 
m Ambrose Philips, a poet (died 174 ‘ st ‘ } es the takes 
rreplitious second edition { the * Dur ul, fa \ ‘ i 8 i t fiver tl 

lished in 1720, contained this line And at this t t little t » for cor 

Namby-Pamby be preferred for wit ; t \ trov it ifayette fe is whata 

1. 822): this was changed t ate! und aff : ‘ ina lea for the 
itions acknowledged by Pope, te \ s . bhese are the fact W hat 

Mh Ips, as it now reads Phe } hrase was | vt 
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make 


is pointed out that it was so explained by 


apredl The obsolete word Drow , mMeawolp 





t lexicographers have done We offer as | misy 


example to illustrate it: ‘S Hosier’s bill wa Greek 


Diary,’ February 12, 1688-0. To the iota of | the qu 


solete Words we would also coutribute Lani, rad 


King Henry VIL. Perhaps Snub, in the | the middle of e four n \ \\ 


ense of sob, falls within the same class, as used unt Is give t i 





Shenstone’s *‘ Schooimistress’: ‘* And eke surely Evelyn deserve 


vith snubs profound and heaving breast.” Cer- | it was at his ation { 
ni does so in expression which occurs t! Univer ty f{ x i ‘e, wry \ 
Thomas Lechford’s * Note-Book,’ } (150 | Sept wer 

Loth am I to heare of a stay, but ar 
up stakes with as much speed as [| may UCKERMAN'S te 


\s an illustration of the word ‘* VM o> A 
rirl; a moppet Prov.),”’ we would sug Li ] \\ 


st the following from ‘ The Arte of English mstimat i ( 


ese Ios), by George Puttenhan ib I ‘ 
chap. XIX ‘Vuderstanding by this word & § 5 
ioppe| a litle prety Lady, or tender young | i. ul S 


ine to their full growth [moppes], as whitin States. that st 1 , 


es, gurnard moppes.” In the same trea the imore n that 4 


e (chap, xxili) can be found a statement as to | lives of " But t 




















nets’ was published in 1567, 
Perhaps we have dwelt too long upon the ol tied ‘ His i 
ete portion of the dictionary We will offer | standing t i : Aa 


v two sugvestions more, with the desire of | marka ! f t pea ‘ t iu 


iki A sil 


wed from ‘** Namby-Pamby, or a Panegyt port } t er at- | l t i f (iouverneur Mor 


nthe New 
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question of the pecuniary relations between 
Lafayette and Morris. But Morris’s bias was 
a little too evident to make him a good 
witne Morris had a profound and com 
prehensive contempt for Lafayette, and Mr, 
Tuckerman is able to show that this made 
itimpossible for him to be just in his criti 


cism of his debtor’s acts. lafayette appears 
to have stripped himself of everytbing in 
his efforts to discharve his obligations, and 
When, at the age of fifty-five, he had to begin 
life over again, he did not retain enough to 


work pr 


ofitably the small agricultural property 


lecree of an insolvency 


remaining to him, Thee 
court would have probably left him better off 


than did that of his own conscience. In this, 
asin all such matters,a man is surely entitled 
to the benefit of the reputation he has created 
for himself, and no one exeept Morris ever 
thought that Lafayette had a tendency towards 
dishonesty, while throughout his whole pre 
vious career he had been most disinterested in 
money matters Considering the times and 
Lafayette’s ruined condition, Morris should 
have been satistied, says Mr. Tuckerman, in 
petting ill that there was to take 


The period of Lafayette’s life which most in 
terests us inthe man was that of bis adversity 
Had he been a mere phrase-monger, as critics 
like M 


had what Jefferson called a‘ 


rris would have us believe, had he really 


canine appetite” 


for popularity, his career as leader of the 
constitutional movement during the Revo 
lution might not have been different from 


But the 


sensation 


soon came when 
the of the 
be when the 


What if was, time 
smile 


had, 


when, deserted by 


the ‘delicious of 
multitude” could vo longer 
to 


his foliowers, he fell into the 


applause turned hisses ; 
hands of his ene- 
mies, to be subjected to violence and torture; 
when this favorite of fortune and fame had to 
hear the cruel sentence that he no longer had a 
name, that his existence for the outside world, 
with all that was dear to him in it, had ceased, 
1 that he had no identity save that of the 


jailer’s number on his cell. 


an 





Chrough all this 


he never flinched ; be never complained; he 
never recanted. Had he been willing to do 
so, the doors of his noisome cell would have 


been thrown open at once, But, as one of the 
most immutable of his crities afterwards said 
of 


No one would 


him, he Was a man who ‘* never changed.” 
these 


who had been nourished on phrases, or whose 


have endured five years 
main motive in life was popularity. 

When he was liberated, it was only that he 
If he had 
been physically tortured before, the temptations 


might be subjected to other trials. 


held out to him by Napoleon must, to a man in 
his ruined position, have been an almost more 
cruel torment. Honor, position, advancement, 
for devoted 


his children, were again within his grasp, if he 


success himself, his wife, and 
would say a few words, take a new title, wear 
Napo 
leon’s bribes as he had been by Austrian cruel 
tv. He 
not profess to believe what he did not believe; 
he this he the quality 
which throughout his life gave bim a hold on 


aribbon. But he was as unmoved by 


could not change his opinions; he could 


felt—and in showed 


power and influence otherwise inexplicable 

that be represented an idea, and that his first 
duty in life was to this idea. A more prudent 
man would have got out of Olmiitz by some 


ruse; a statesman might have compromised 


with Napoleon, and obtained from him some 


constitutional reform But he was nota pru 
His cha- 


racter and ideas had that romantic tinge which 


dent man, nor was he a statesman, 
lends itself to a great and unseltish enthusiasm 
it was on this account that Napoleon called 


him a ‘ noodle,’ 
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N ation. 
We share this enthusiasm now, be 
cause we no longer share the Ulusion on which 
it rested, 
in liberty or in equality to make mankind tit 
for But this 
why we should do Lafayette’s memory the in 


cannot 
We know now that there is no magic 


free institutions. is no reason 


justice of confounding him with the phrase- 
mongers and sentimentalists who imitated his 
accents, but not his character, It is his charac- 


ter rather than his achievements which man 


kind are likely hereafter to recall with increas- 
Interest. whatever 
| 


be 


The French nobility, 


Ing 
may said to its discredit, always showed 
itself equal to the task of producing heroic 
the defenders of the 


inheritance would, if 


aristocratic 
they 


characters; 
principle of were 
wise, count Lafayette among the most glorious 


He 
gave up early in life, as so many others of the 


proofs of the soundness of their theory 


nobility did, the title of marquis, but what he 
did the 


keen sense of honor, the capacity for self-sacri 


not give up was the high breeding, 
fice, the fortitude in defeat and disaster, which 
His 
watchword and battle cry was Liberty, Fra 


were his by birth and early associations, 


ternity, and Equality; but the secret spring of 
his actions was in great measure noblesse oblige. 
‘These volumes are a proof that a calm and dis- 
tend to 


passionate review of his life does not 


diminish the brightness of his fame. 


An Author's Love: 
Letters of Prosper 
Macmillan & Co, 


being the Unpublished 


Mérimee’s * Inconnue.’ 
ISS, 

THE judicious reader, long before he comes to 
the graceful epilogue of this volume, will have 
made up his mind as to the genuineness of the 
letters it contains. Perhaps they are as real as 
the for it 
been shown beyond the possibility of doubt 
that not a creature of Mérimée’s 
imagination. If it be true that 
to her was written only two hours before his 
note to it asserts, then the ‘ In- 
connue” was most likely a real woman; but 
the be of the 
author’s work, and the abrupt ending of his 
letters, breaking off in the midst of trifles, be 


designed. 


** Inconnue ” herself was; has never 


she was 


his last letter 
death, as a 


note may well enough part 


It is a natural end to so long a cor 
respondence, The present volume purports to 
be the other half of these well-known letters, 
the answers of the Unknown to Mérimée, 

The author has shown a certain audacity in 
her choice of a task, but it may be said that 
her book in some measure justities her boldness, 
The letters are at least always clever, and they 
supply the elements of a coherent story, and 
present a character that has a distinct resem 
blance to what one has imagined the Unknown 
to be. 
and Mérimeée was at least ten years older when 
the first of the letters was written. In the gap 
Which exists in the correspondence between 


She was less than twenty-five years old, 


Is3 and 1842, she finds time to marry, to lose 
her husband, and to inherit a fortune, and at 
the end of it 


ain her romance with Mérimee. 


is left quite free to begin over 
Neither of 
them at any time seems madly in love with 
the other, though perhaps each at times would 
like to be, The passion dies out of Mérimée’s 
letters very soon, and when it wakes, or seems 
to wake, in later years in the letters of the 
Unknown, 


ag 





it is rather a glow of tenderness 


Her lover 
eid, of 


his mistress’s prudery, if these are her letters 


that isseen than any kind of fire. 
has no reason te complain, as Mérimée 


She dots the i’s and crosses the t’s of the scan- 
dals he relates, and adds some of her own 
initials, 

leaves 


well-known 
She 


also, using names, or 


sometimes of people now living. 
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nature of her own intimacy with Mérimée 

perhaps she even emphasizes a little the scanda 
in her own case. She isa woman who possesses 
beauty and wit, a good social position which 
though she is from first to last 


Pm! 


Bohemian, 


she never loses 
something of a 

Her apparently careless letters are her best 
ste 
says that it was reported of a cynical and pes 
simistic friend of hers that ‘* he never believed 


Here is an epigram out of one of them 


in anything until he saw it, and then he was 
that it was an optical 
There is also a good sketch of Disraeli in a 
But the fault of the longer letters 
is that they seem labored. 
of 


convinced illusion 
few lines, 
The book has other 
to speak. We 
regret to say that it seems to us that the letters 
of Mérimeée that 
been deliberately shirkecL. 
is far too often what the 


faults which one is bound 


are hardest to answer have 

* Letter missing ” 
reader finds in turn 
There 


inelegancies of dir 


ing from one set of letters to the other. 
are also some distressing 


tion. ‘Face the music” is not a very pretty 
phrase; nor is ** humans” a good substitute fo 
But the 


and is of considerable interest. 


the word ‘* people.” book has some 


value, For one 
thing it will provoke many to read Mérimeée’s 
It is the belief 
of one who has just read the two books, letter 
for letter, that the better way will be to read 


letters again, and that is good. 


them in suecession. The present volume loses 
something by sharp and constant contrast with 
Mérimée’s ** Lettres”; and it is quite possible, 
though it sounds like a paradox, that the books 
will seem more consistent with each other, and 


even more connected, if they are read apart 
Sir F, 


vol. Svo 


Swiss Confederation, By QO. 


The 
Adams and C. D.Cunningham. 1 
xx, 280 pp. Macmillan & Co, ISS). 

THE seriousness with which Englishmen have 

of late undertaken the study of republics is 


indeed remarkable. One distinguished jurist 
but recently departed to the shades with a 


his 
lips, while another, equally distinguished in 


farewell warning against democracy on 


history and practical politics, has furnished 
the best study of American institutions yet 
written. Now representatives of the British 
diplomatic corps offer a volume on that repub- 
lic of democracies, the Swiss Confederation, 
with prefatory words which probably explain 
the works of the others as well. ‘* Democra- 
cy,” say they, ‘‘ has made undoubted strides at 
home, and it may be well tor Englishmen to 
devote a little time to the study of the insti 
tutions of a singularly democratic country 
abroad,” 

A place for such a book certainly exists, 
since, notwithstanding the hordes of English 
men and other foreigners who annually in 
vade Swiss territory, few really give attention 
to its political institutions, Certain prominent 
features are commonly known, and great senti 
mental interest is exhibited, but the common 
working of political institutions is too often 
overlooked in favor of the picturesque attrac 
tions of the country. But, 1f we have hoped 
that another Bryce has arisen for Switzerland, 
we shall be disappointed, for neither in style of 
treatment nor grasp of subject do we note his 
master band. 
Commonwealth,’ however, is not strictly fair, 


Comparison with the ‘American 


since the much smaller space does not allow of 
as lucid a treatment given. The 
intention to be just to the country under con- 


AS Ct yuld be 


sideration is equally apparent in both works. 
The book endeavors to describe the general 

features of Federal and State Government, the 

political parties, education, religion, and gene 





no doubt in the mind of the reader as to the 


ral social condition. At the very outset the 











iuthors stumble over the difficulty w 
fronts the student of American Fs 
ernment—sovereignty Is it with t 
with the Confederation, or bot] 
up ry to jurists for using rat 
uiopt the expression ** double sove 
iuse it has the sanction of long 
annot Well be replaced by any th 
of the best native nst 
relli, ‘Staatsrecht,’ p. 0 is no 
rn saying that, no matter what terms 
he sovereignty 1 reaiit rests int! 
ration ind the intons a nh 
but simply autonomous e stuade 
stitutions cannot sum uy s est 
itter without settling this question 
i it not by abstract definition, but 
factual practice Facts | nt to t 
s! fh an increasing gr 1} f 
lopted for this uuntry, that 
sts with the yr leas a whol 1 
fer, with the majority of the people 
two ethe ls of ex] s for ce 
ral functions thi h the Federal G 
for local matters through tl St 
viss cantons entered int i ip) 
ing they were Independent sovereiz 
urrendered for the t part of t 
it the actual state of tl let 
that formula 
The authors appear to have clea 
of the individual department S 
ment, and devote one hapter t ( 
with those of the United Stat: TI 
terization of the Swiss as a nat 
inistrators Is a@ point Well taken 
illustrated in the chapter n t t 
education. Nonation has a bette 
tion of its available resources in eit! 
epartments The institutions 
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of drawing and handling are much less pro 
nounced than in some other of his recent works, 
and bis color is fuller and less monotonous, The 
picture is not a literal rendering of nature either 
in form or value, but its rich, decorative effect 

undeniable, Mr. Brush is also at his very best 
in ** The Crane Ornament,” which shows all bis 
serious qualities of drawing and composition, 
and is withal somewhat less drily painted than 
some of his productions have been. These two 
pictures are at the extremes of the gamut, but 
there are works which strike other notes. Mr 
Eaton's ** Magdalene” is warm-toned and full 
modelled, while Mr, Henry O. Walker's ** Phi 


lomela” is charming in its cool flatness, and 


the daintiness of Mr. Low’s delicately finished 
little scene, “‘In An Old Garden,” contrasts 
with the strong color and pleasant briskness of 
handling of Mr. Blum’s *f Reverie.” Mr. Blash 
field has a half-lenyth figure of ** St. Michael,” 
which has good painting and learned-looking 
armor, and Mr. G. R. Barse has a very small 
and very pleasing canvas called ‘** Remeim 
brance.” 

The next picture, in point of size, to Mr 
Major's “St. Genevieve” is Mr. Willard L. Met 
ealf’s ** Kousse-Kousse Market—Tunis,” a pic 
ture mentionné at the Paris Salon, and a clever 
piece of Orientalism, with much able painting 
of white walls and bournouses, but a thing 
that leaves one a little cold. Two or three 
little impressions of landscape by the same 
painter are far more interesting. In Mr. 
Howard Russell Butler’s Mexican scenes, white 
walls in sunlight play as great a part as in Mr. 
Metcalf’s Tunis, and his pictures look almost 
as Oriental and quite as well painted as the 
latter’s. Genre subjects of a more familiar 
sort are painted by Mr. Chase and Mr. Wiles, 
with their accustomed brilliancy, in the pie 
tures of ‘‘ Afternoon Tea” and ‘ Idleness.” 
Mr. Theodore Robinson's “ Study ” of a woman 
at the piano isa beautiful bit of atmosphere 
and sentiment, and Mr. Francis Day’s ‘‘ Late 
for Breakfast” contains some charming paint 


ing. Two small canvases of somewhat eccen 


great originality and 


tric composition, but 
beauty of tone and color, are by Mr. William 
S. Allen. 

The collection is rather less strong in land 


scape than in other departments, but contains, 


JUST READY 
FANNY KEMBLE’S 
NOVEL: 
kar Away and Long Ago. 


The seene is laid in the Berkshire Hills of Massachu 


setts Leisure Hour Series, L090 


Vew Materials for the 
History of the 
American Revolution. 


Translated from the French Archives By John Du 


rand. 12m, #1 

The researches of Mr. Durand in the French archives 
xo far towards demonstrating the justice of his conelu 
sion that we were not as wellinformed about the rela 
tions of France to the American Revolution as we should 
De A deeply interesting narrative 5 
A volume of high and general interest, Vv. ¥, 7 
} , 


Henry Hort & Co., New York. 
J He0m IRE MUNDORFF. OF 7 T- 


cian. Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbles, eye 
glasses, opera-glasses, field glasses, etc, 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House. 


fr REIGN BOC IAS. — Russi wm, Poli zy 
Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew French, Ger 
man, etc. H. ROSENTHAL & CO., 14 CooperUnion, N, Y. 
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nevertheless, some admirable pieces of work. 
M. Tryon has an ** Evening,” with the moon 
rising above a hill on which a cottage is seen 
against the sky, which is a delightful bit of 
tone and color, and a larger picture called 
“The First Leaves,” which gives a wonder- 
fully truthful impression of early spring. The 
composition is singularly simple and unaffect 
ed, and the painting is summary, but the total 
effect is convincing, and the more one sees 
of it the more one admires it. Mr. Tryon is 
just within the age-limit of the Webb prize, 
and bas reeeived it by a nearly unanimous 
vote One of his rivals was Mr. Henry 
G. Dearth—a comparative new-comer—whose 
‘*Evening ” is an exceedingly handsome piece 
of color and of sentiment. Mr. Coffin shows 
two pictures, called respectively ‘* Moonrise ” 
and ‘** Evening Shadows,” which, while not 
equal to the best work he has shown, are 
nevertheless noticeable for quiet and sound 
painting, and Messrs. Bolton Jones, Murphy, 
Dewey, and Bruce Crane are all fairly repre 
sented. There is a curious interest in seeing 
the methods of Mr. Thayer applied to the draw- 


‘ 


ing of mountain forms in his ‘* Landscape,” 
which makes it one of the pictures to be studied, 
Mr. Van Boskerck has three pictures, of which 
the largest, ‘‘ Sand-Dunes by the Sea,” is fine in 
light tonality and brilliant color, though not 
devoid of the over-accentuation of little things 
which is his greatest fault, and Mr. Bogert has 
an “ August Twilight” which is a handsome 
scheme of bluish grays, and an inferior and 
somewhat bituminous canvas called ‘* The 
Beach at Night Besides these there are 
a number of little landscape studies which 
show, in greater or lesser degree, the influence 
of Claude Monet. Besides the work of Mr. 
Metcalf, already mentioned, these include 
pictures by Theodore Robinson, Theodore 
Wendel, and Henry F. Taylor. Mr. Robin- 
son's are the best and Mr. Wendel’s the most 
extreme of them, They are worth study as 
showing the methods by which the impression- 
ists of to-day seek to render effects of light and 
air, and the best of them are delightful, while 
the least successful are at least interesting. 
Besides his portrait and genre, already men- 
tioned, Mr. Chase has a number of those little 


studies of parks and docks which are so well 
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known and which it is hard to classify, but 
which are sure to be among the greatest at 
tractions of any exhibition where they ar 
found. Mr. Horatio Walker's pictures may 
so puzzle the classifier, but that they are wor 
derful pieces of subdued color and of tone no on 
ean doubt. He has here a ‘* Morning ” and 
‘* Evening,” the first showing the pigs whic} 
he characterizes so well, and the second repre 
senting a herd of cattle driven home by early 
moonlight. 

There are only two bits of still-life in the gal 
leries, but they are by Emil Carlsen, which is 
equivalent to saying that they are thorough], 





and soberly painted, and among the best of 
their kind. The only flower-piece that we hav: 
noted is Miss Beach’s ‘* Scotch Roses,” which is 
a deiicate and refined bit of painting. The 
absence of the conventional “ still-life” and 
‘* flower-piece ” is no more to be regretted than 
the almost total lack of those ‘* marines” which 
seem to require less artistic training and less 
knowledge of nature in their production than 
any other form of art. 

Besides the oil paintings there is a water color 
by John La Farge of ‘* Fishing with Cormorants 
in Japan,” and there are three pastels, the best 
of which is a charming head by Miss Caroline T, 
Hecker. There are but three bits of sculpture, 
a bronze ** Portrait in Low Relief,” by Mr. St 
Gaudens ; a ‘ Portrait Bust” in plaster, by 
Mr. Elwell, and a ‘‘ Portrait Medaliion,” by F. 
W. MacMonnies, also in plaster. Mr. Mac 
Monnies is a pupil of St. Gaudens’s who is now 
studying in Paris, and we believe that this is 
the first bit of his work publicly shown in New 
York. It isamazingly clever in modelling, and 
shows besides a very considerable feeling for 
character. As the work of a very young man, 
it must be considered eminently promising, and 
if its author has ‘‘ staying power” at all com 
mensurate with his native talent, he is likely 
to go far. 

We have but skimmed the cream of the exhi 
bition, and there remain other things well 
worthy of study, and few that are nct very 
good; but we cannot reproduce the whole cata 
logue, and must needs stop here with a reitera- 
tion of our statement that this is the best exhi 
bition of the year, and deserves # visit from 
any one interested in native art. 
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Mr. Phelan has done a very creditable and scholar 
ly piece of work. He has written a State history that 
deserves to stand with the best of those in the Com 
monwealth series.’ Theo. Roosevelt, in Political Sei 
ence Quarte ly. 


‘A history which deserves much commendation; 
which is at once careful and animated, suffictently de 
tailed to be clear, and sufticfently broad of outline to 
be comprehensive; which certainly presents the mak 
ingofan American State with marked fulness of ay 
prehension and grasp of particulars; which is the re 
sult of honest study, as is shown by the long list of re 
ferences appended ; and which is Written in an easy, 
unstrained, aud picturesque style.’—Aew York Trt 
bune. 





‘**A meritorious and important volume,’’—New York 
Times, 


‘One of the best, if not the very best, among such 
histories of our American commonwealths,’ The Ame 
rican, Phila, 
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